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WHAT FAMILY RELIGION 
DOES FOR ONE CHURCH 


MS 


[.HE average farmer with a motor car has 
no time for the church,” declared a Metho- 
dist bishop in a sermon one summer Sunday 
morning. He was explaining why rural pastors 
were preaching to so many empty pews. 

On that same Sunday morning the motor cars 
of more than 250 farmers were parked around 
the Mennonite church in the town of Berne, 
Indiana; upwards of 1000 persons were at the 
services there. And that was not unusual; the 
attendance is equally large every Sunday; the 
attendance for the fifty-two Sundays of 1920 
averaged 928. Mighty good for a town of 1500 
population! 

I visited the Sunday school of this church late 
in September, and sat in the gallery looking 
down into the auditorium that measures 85 by 
158 feet. Beside me was a business man of 
Harttord City, who had driven forty miles to 
attend that service, and the superintendent of the 
Berne high school, grandson of Rev. Peter Leh- 
man, who was pastor of the colony of eighty- 
two Swiss mountain farmers who came to In- 
diana in 1852 and founded that settlement in 
the swampy wilderness. 
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“Why is this Sunday school and this congrega- 
tion so big, when so many rural Sunday schools 
and churches are dwindling away?” I asked 
Lehman. 


“There is a part answer to your question, 
away over there in the choir loft,” he said, and 
he pointed to a Primary class of more than 200 
little boys and girls, sitting tightly together, the 
mellow light from stained glass windows stream- 
ing down and tinting their white frocks and 
collars with soft colors. 


“In the basement is another class of children— 
there is not enough room for them up here,” he 
continued. “Among the Mennonites there is no 
race suicide, and no divorce. We have large 
families. ‘There are twenty children in several 
families in this congregation; we have a lot of 
families with twelve and fourteen children, and 
many with from five to ten. In this congrega- 
tion we had twenty-five marriages last year, and 
we had forty-eight babies born in that one year. 
So, you see, we have the children to build a 
church with coming in squads each year and we 
raise them on the Bible. We Mennonites believe 
that the promises of God are sure, and when 
He says to us that if we train up a child in the 
way it should gd it will not depart therefrom, 
we believe it. We step out on that promise; 
we begin teaching our children the Bible as soon 
as they are old enough to understand it, and we 
keep on teaching it, and this big Sunday school 
and congregation is the fulfillment of that prom- 
ise. We begin life with the Bible—it is the 
chart we set our course by through life, and it 
lights the way when the twilight days come; a 
person never gets too old to learn something new 
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from the Bible. Look at that class of old men 
down there, and that other class of old women 
over here.” 
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The Church Rooted in the Home 


Fifty-two classes were closely grouped through- 
out the church, even up in the galleries, and 
there was a buzz of many voices, like the hum- 
ming of bees. In one corner, near the pulpit, 
was a class of aged men taught by a retired 
farmer who had just returned from a trip 
around the world, made primarily to visit his 
daughter, a missionary in China. Behind this 
was another class of men, not so old, but gray- 
haired; and behind that was a class of middle- 
aged men, and then a class of young married 
men, and classes of youths and of boys. On the 
opposite side of the church were classes of aged 
‘women, of women not so old, middle-aged 
women, young married women, unmarried young 
women and girls. In the gallery were mixed 
classes, and classes of boys and others of girls. 

In fifty years the Sunday school has had only 
two superintendents. The son of the pioneer 
pastor of sixty-nine years ago is superintendent 
now. I asked him why that Sunday school was 
so large. He answered: “This big church and 
Sunday school has its roots planted deeply in 
the homes of our people. I do not know one 
Mennonite home in this community in -which 
there is not daily worship and Bible study. The 
church and Sunday school are merely the 
flower and fruit of the tree; its sustenance comes 
from family worship.” 





The Cure for Sick Churches 


The farms around and nearly all the business 
houses of the town were represented among 
those fifty-two Sunday school teachers. The 
owners of stores, their clerks, the bankers and 
their clerks, the editor, a life-insurance agent, an 
undertaker, a housekeeper, a dozen school- 
teachers, as many farmers, a mechanic in the 
garage, a workman in the milk condensery, the 
manager of a chicken hatchery, and a traveling 
salesman were among them. 


The teachers are selected by the superinten- 
dent, who also selects thirty-five substitute 
teachers who are trained and always ready to 
take the places of teachers who may be absent. 
It is considered a high honor to be a teacher. 
The superintendent watches the work closely, 
and when a teacher shows marked ability, he or 
she is moved around from class to class so 
that the whole school may benefit thereby. I 
was told that some wonderful teachers had been 
developed there. Some had gone out as preachers 
and missionaries. A training school for the 
teachers and substitutes is held, and each Friday 
night in the year they meet in a room in the 
church to go over the lesson together. 


One of the teachers is a kindly old gentleman 
with hair and beard as white as the paper upon 
which I write. He is one of the few survivors 
of the original colony of eighty-two that came 
from Switzerland sixty-nine years ago. He was 
two years old then. He was secretary of the 
Sunday school for forty-one years, and deacon of 
the church twenty-one years. I told him that 
Church leaders everywhere are trying to find 
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out why the rural church is losing its hold on 
the people. 

“T know that,” he said. “But it’s not only 
the rural church, it’s the town church and the 
city church, too; and I can give you a prescrip- 
tion for the cure of all the sick churches in the 
world; it will raise any church from the dead,” 
and he took me by the coat lapel, drew me to 
him, and whispered in my ear as if it were a 
great secret: “Here’s the formula: One chapter 
of the Bible, and one fervent prayer; mix- and 
take each morning after arising, and each night 
before retiring, in the home, with the family 
gathered around. Let that remedy spread 
throughout a neighborhood and it will cure that 
tired feeling in the worst run-down church and 
make it sing and shout so loud you can hear it 
for miles. We Mennonites have family worship. 
We live our religion in our homes and lives 
six days in the week, and bring it to church with 
us on the seventh day so we can all unite in 
worship and singing and Bible study, and pre- 
sent it to the world. Too many communities 
keep their religion for show only one day in the 
week, in the church, and they have none in their 
homes. That’s why their churches are weak.” 

To aid its families in Bible Study in the home, 
this church uses printed lessons in a course of 
home training issued by the Mennonite Confer- 
ence. The eight lessons for study this year are 
upon Family Worship, Obedience, Truthfulness, 
Purity, Temperance, Honesty, The Command- 
ments and Their Meaning, and The Beatitudes 
and Their Lessons. 


Each Saturday forenoon from January to 
June, two classes of boys and girls meet for one 
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hour in the church for religious training. It 
is a three-year course, beginning with boys and 
girls eleven years old. They study the Church 


catechism the first year. There are forty in 


that class. The second and third years they 
study the articles of faith, Church constitution, 
and the Bible. ‘There are forty-eight in that 
class. The pastor and his assistant are the 
teachers. 
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The High-School Bible Class 


Then, too,. there is a daily vacation Bible 
school for young people. It meets in the church 
in the forenoons five days a week for five weeks 
during the summer vacation. Each pupil pays 
two dollars for tuition. ‘The teachers are mem- 
bers of the Mennonite church who teach in the 
day school of Berne. They are paid ten dollars 
a week for teaching in the Bible School. Last 
summer this school had 160 pupils and was 
divided into five grades. ‘The course of study 
is a course issued by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Sabbath School Work. 


The. high-school Bible class, composed of 
nearly all the pupils in the Berne High school, 
meets in the church throughout the school term 
and follows a two-year course outlined by the 
State Board of Education. ‘Two years’ success- 
ful work in that Bible school gives the pupil one 
credit of the thirty-two necessary to be gradu- 
ated. 

Of the 106 pupils in the Berne high school, 
fifty-three are Mennonites, and twenty-six 
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graduates of that school are now in Mennonite 
colleges. 


The Christian Endeavor Society, which meets 
in the church each Sunday evening at seven 
o’clock, has 600 members, 175 in the Junior and 
425 in the Senior society. 


The pastor and other leaders in the church 
told me that ninety-five per cent of the children 
of Mennonite families enter the Church before 
they become of age. ‘They are taken in on con- 
fession of faith. 


Twenty-eight were taken into the Church in 
that way last year. The superintendent of the 
Sunday school said to me: “The proof of the 
value of family worship and home training is 
found in the fact that every revival in this 
church in forty years began in a home. Usually 
when a church begins to lag behind, the leaders 
bring in a revivalist to hold a campaign in the 
church, and there is always great complaint at 
the number of converts in such church meetings 
who do not continue faithful. The reason is 
that there is no worship and Bible study in the 
home, and service once a week in the church 
is not enough to nourish a new convert. ‘The 
Bible says that we must feed on the Word. One 
meal a week is starvation rations. Our revivals 
begin by some one’s getting concerned about his 
soul. His family prays with him. The neigh- 
bors come in. The fervor spreads until no house 
is big enough to hold the meetings, and they 
come to the church. We get an evangelist and 
the revival sweeps on like fire in dry stubble. 
In one of those revivals we added 178 to the 
Church—and all young people. After they come 
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in, they are fed on the Word, at home and in 
church, and they stay and grow and become 
workers.” 
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No Member Is Neglected 


This church has what is said to be the largest 
Swiss-German-American temperance society in 
the country. It is thirty-six years old and has 
more than 300 members. At one time it sub- 
scribed $10,000 to carry on a crusade against the 
three saloons in the town, and it put them out 
of business. 

The pastor and his assistant keep a record of 
the Church membership in a big book, with a 
loose leaf for each member. On one side is a 
space for the name, date of birth, place, father, 
mother, when baptized, by whom, when received, 
if by letter, hand of feilowship, or confession of 
faith, date of marriage, to whom, transferred 
membership, where to, when discharged, cause, 
date of death, remarks. On the opposite page 
of the leaf is space for the names of each child 
born to members, with dates and other data. 
When a baby is born to a member of the church, 
a printed card of greeting is sent. 

A Communion service is held twice a year in 
the church, and then each member, no matter 
where he may live, is sent an invitation to come. 
Once a year the church sends to each of its mem- 
bers away at school a pamphlet, “Problems of 
the Christian College Student,’ and a letter 
which lets the student know that the old home 
church has him in mind and is praying for him. 

No money collections are taken in the Men- 
nonite Sunday school or at. the church services, 
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except upon rare special occasions. The church 
is sustained solely by taxation of its adult mem- 
bers. No one under twenty-one years of age is 
allowed to give money for its support, but all 
may give for missionary work. At the beginning 
of the church year a business meeting is held and 
the budget of expenses agreed upon. 


Each property-owning Church member is al- 
lowed to fix his own ‘property valuation for 
church taxation, and the amount each member 
pays yearly is published in a booklet so that all 
the world may see. The average property tax 
paid in 1921 was eleven dollars, and the poll 
tax was four dollars. ‘The total income was 
$14,970, and out of that came the cost of the 
parsonage. The tax will be less this year. 
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The Great Thanksgiving Service 


The church sustains five missionaries abroad 
and six at home, at an expense of about $12,000 
a year, which is raised partly by a women’s mis- 
sionary sewing society of 450 members and 
partly by money made in a great Thanksgiving 
service, when children of town and country 
bring in farm products, fancy work, flowers, 
candy, preserves, and canned stuff, all of their 
own production to be auctioned off. The average 
amount raised in that way is about $4,000. 


I visited the man who was pastor of the 
church for thirty-three years, under whose 
leadership the congregation and Sunday school 
grew to a large membership and the new church 
was built. They told me that he was a power- 
ful preacher in his day, but he is a very old 
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man now. I asked him to tell why so many 
rural churches are decaying, so many with sag- 
ging doors, broken windows, and almost empty — 
pews. ‘The aged pastor said: 


“They die spiritually before they die physically.-_ 
‘Where there is no vision, the people perish’.” 


“And why has your church grown so?” 


“It goes back to the family,’ he answered 
slowly, “to Bible study and worship in the 
home, to the children. We are commanded to 
search the Scriptures at home and to teach them 
to our children. We Mennonites obey that com- — 
mand, and we are blessed for it. You will find 
it in Deut. 6:7, ‘And thou shalt teach them (the 
Scriptures) diligently unto thy children, and — 
shalt talk of them (the Scriptures) when thou 
sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up. Any Church membership that 
obeys that command will live and grow.” 
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